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Rural BaeeneneTe, XXIV. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 





‘“ What is your Life? 


It is even as a Vapor, which appeareth for 
a little time, 


and then vanisheth away.’’ 
URING the year that is now 
closing, we have briefly contem- 
plated a variety of subjects which 
closely affect the morals, manners 
® ind happiness of the Rural World. 
And now I come to fulfil the ulti- 
mate of the promise made at the 
beginning, by giving you the 
twenty-fourth of these Rural Dis- 
courses. I have been very happy in the 
writing of them, because while doing 
so, I have gone into the Inner Temple 
“of the Soul, and shutting out all other 
feeling, have wrapt myself up in the 
loving mantle of your affections, and at 
the risk of being thought sentimental, 
or even transcendental, I have written 
as though I were to speak to you all, 
face to face, looking into your eyes, and feeling the 






warm pressure of your palms in mine. I hope you 
have been as happy in the reading of them. This 
page has been my holy place, where I kept tryst 
with those who could sympathise with me, as I turned 
aside from the ruder themes of my calling, and with 
hat laid off, vest and collar opened, and the genial 


breezes kissing off the sweat of toil, forget for the} 
time, that there are such things as dollars and ledg-| 
ers and notes in bank, and only feel that the world | 
is full of living souls, whose privilege and duty it is, | 


to love, protect and enjoy each other. 

But all things have an end. The years as they 
pass, are symbols of our lives. The buds of their | 
promise, the ripe fruits of their maturity, and the | 
ashes of their decay. As I penned that last word, a/| 
tear or two came pattering upon the paper, as when | 
the sexton at the grave lets fall the premonitory 
clods upon the coffin, while the minister pronounces, 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes! and as I lift up my 
eyes, I seem to hear this further sentence, The life 
of the world to come! How Hope treads by the 
side of Sorrow in the Valley of Darkness, and we 
are not left comfortless. For though these dark days 
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of December come as a funeral train at the burial of 
the year, yet we know they will put off their gar- 
ments of mourning, and deck them in their bridal 
robes, when Nature comes up from the grave of the 
year, like a giant refreshed by sleep. 

It is even as a Vapor. When I was a farmer boy, 
and more anxious to compass the day than to accom- 
plish any great amount of labor, I have often re- 
joiced in secret, when, of a morning in harvest time, 
a thick vapor wrapped the earth like a rain in par- 
alysis, that could neither fall like rain or rise like 
mist. I say, of such a morning I have rejoiced se- 
cretly, in the delusion that the prudent father would 
not call out the sythes, in the face of such a porten- 
tious lowering of the weather, for he was always 
careful to save his hay from spoiling in the rains,— 
and there is where I learned the lesson so often in- 
sisted on in these pages, of making hay only when 
the sun shines. But how inconstant was this pre- 
tentious delusion. After making a brave show, as 
though it would bring the clouds to blanket the earth, 
and instead of opening the windows of heaven to 
pour out the rains, would swathe the ground with 
the pregnant clouds themselves, the moist bandages 
would begin to curl and lift, and roll up, till in the 
next half hour, little flecks of white, fleecy vapor 
would be scudding just out of sight, like the last of a 
bevy of pheasants surprised upon a stubble field, tak- 
ing wing for a lodge among the hemlocks,—taking 
with them the last gleam of my hopes for a wet play 
day in harvest. Verily, it appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. Such is life. 

But I will not add to the gloom of these days by 
any melancholy reflections. I would rather light 


| the torch and swing it in the air, as when men go 


forth to celebrate a victory. We have fought the 
good fight of the seasons, the blessings of the year 
are ours,—the blessing of the fields, the herds, the 
family, the State, and of God. With this voice of 
triumph we come to the bridge which spans the gulf 
between this year and the next, and with steady feet 
we pass its arches and stand upon the thither side, 
and there shake hands again, in part for the memory 
of the past, but more for the hope and companionship 
of that. Readers dear! shall I greet you all on that 
new year’s side, where we swing our torches and 
shout, All’s well! Let us all keep the tryst. 
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Annual Agricultural Convention. memorial. During the debate on this question, there 


— was some sharp sparring between Messrs. Millikin, 

The regular Annual Meeting of Delegates from| Smith, Sturtevant and Strickle in favor, and Van- 
County Agricultural Societies, was held in this city | Vorhes in vindication of the present mode. What- 
on the 9th and 10th days of Dec. inst. All the mem-|ever may be the right way in the abstract for the 
bers of the State Board were present, except G. W. right persons to get possession of the Reports, we 
Barker of Marietta. Sixty-three counties were rep-| are satisfied the only way to accomplish this end, is 


resented by Delegates, as follows : for County Societies to bring a strong home influence 
Adams—G. S. Kirker. Knox—I. Underwood. |to bear upon their Representative in the Legislature, 
Ashland—B. Kellogg. Lake—Geo. Everett. 


|who, if he is a reasonable man, will readily hand 


Ashtebale—A. Kram. onnese= - new over his quota of Reports, to be disposed of among 
Athens—N. H. VanVorhes. Licking—W. Alsdorff. } tl we Thi estan by M 
. > y =Ts s. yas sis > 

Belmont—H. Pennington. Logan—J. M. Glover. i — al per — 1s Was Insiste upon y Mr. 
Brown—Benj. Dugin. Lorain—Ed. Byington. | Strickle. It is utterly useless for Conventions as- 
Champaign—F. U. Stokes. Madison—J. J. Jones. |sembled here at the Capital, to waste their breath in 
Clark—Wm. Hunt. Mahoning—M. Allen. }sound and fury, in caustic speeches and sanguine 
Clermont—J. H. Branch. Marion—E. Peters. resolutions, and then go home and go to sleep over 
Mi —A. E. Strick dina— . Sears. : ’ ‘ : 
Clinton—A. E. Strickle. . aan _— eee | the subject, or fall to cursing the Legislature. The 
Coshocton—T. 8. Humrick- Miami—W. H. Gahagan. d astiteeeen ti nik é stees at ts Oona 

house. Montgomery—R. W. Steele. | “©8!5!4ture 18 no “ ” oe ae ee oe 
Crawford—R. W. Musgrave. Morgan—Jos. Sigler. pansies of themselves. We at the Capital are not 
Cuyahoga—E.T. Sturtevant. Morrow—W. B. Lipsey. |responsible for the acts of the men they send here to 
Darke—M. Hart. Muskingum—V. Best. |legislate for them. Better look after your own pets 
Delaware—N. Dustin. Pickaway—N. J. Turney. | at home, and put the screws to them there, if they do 
Erie—I. T. Reynolds. Portage—L. T. Hine. | not behave as you like they should. 
Fairfield—John Reber. Preble—H. W. Dooley. } : ; 
Fayette—G. Terrill. Putnam—J. Maidlaw. | A Resolution was offered in favor of a permanent 
Franklin --D. Taylor. Sandusky—D. Capper. location of the State Fair, to which Mr. Millikin of- 
Gallia—A. P. Rogers. Seneca—J. W. Miller. fered an amendment, substituting a declaration that 
Geauga—D. Robinson. Stark—H. Raynolds. 


it is inexpedient to locate the State Fair. The Res- 
Greene—D. W. M’Millan. Summit—T. Beardsley. . P 2 
asia Casi. Trumbull—J. F. Kine. | olution and amendment were referred to a committee 


Jackson—S. D. Harris, sub. Williams—R. B. Rush. 
Jefferson—W. H. Ladd. Wyandot—Geo. Myers. 
It was agreed to receive nominations for the va-| 


large, and Mr. Millikin was appointed to bring the 
subject to the notice of the Legislature. 

In the evening, the above committee reported 
cancies to be filled in the State Board at this time,| against the expediency of locating the State Fair, 
and go into the election for Members, to-morrow at| and the question being upon the adoption of the re- 
9 o’clock A. M. There was a strong contest for the port, it was opposed by Messrs. Harris, Krum and 
seat of Delegate from Clermont Co., claimants be-| Holmes, and advocated by Messrs. Ladd, Strickle, 
ing present from two Societies, both claiming to be| Sturtevant and Millikin. The discussion lasted til] 
the County Society. After a warm discussion, it| past ten o’clock, when the question was taken, and 
was voted that the right of perpetuity was in the|the report of the committee adopted. So the State 
Society holding its fair at Olive Branch, and the| Fair is still upon wheels. 

Delegate from that Society was admitted to his}! On Thursday morning, the 10th inst., the Conven- 
seat. ition assembled at 9 o’clock, and proceeded to the 

A motion was made to admit to the Convention a| election of members of the State Board, which re- 
Delegate from an independent association at Twins-| sulted in the choice of the following persons on the 
burg, in Summit Co., which motion was lost. | first ballot : Lucian Buttles of Franklin Co., (re-elect- 

On motion, a committee of three, viz: Messrs. J.| ed,) John Reber of Fairfield, J. M. Trimble of High- 
P. Wilson, Everett and Harris, were appointed to| land, N. S. Townshend of Lorain, and L. Q. Raw- 
draft a memorial to the Legislature, to be signed by| son of Sandusky. Messrs. Musgrave, Stedman and 
the Delegates of this Convention, asking that the| Barker declined a re-election. Then after a little 
Agricultural Reports be distributed through the offi-| crude talk about Sorghum, Tobacco, Catawba wine, 
cers of County Societies, tu their contributing mem-| Strychnine Whiskey, etc., the Convention dried up 
bers ; which committee reported in due form, the re-| and evaporated at about 10 o’clock. Indeed, the 
port was adopted, but the Delegates were in too| whole morning business was transacted by the Dele- 
much haste to go home, to put their signatures to the gates with their carpet sacks in their hands, ready to 


Hamilton—J. P. Wilson. | Tuscarawas—B. D. Downey. | Of three, viz: Messrs. Ladd, Hunt and Strickle, to 
Hancock—Wm. Martin. Union—E. Burnham. | consider and report upon, and that the subject be the 
Harrison—S. M’Cormick. Vinton—E. Waltz. | order for the evening session. 

Highland—J. W. Pope. Warren—E. Carpenter. : , , ” ' 
Hocking—M. Stiers. Washington—A. B. Battelle.| 4 Resolution was adopted to petition the Legisla- 
Huron—D. Clapp. Wayne—W. Taggert. i tore to pass an act restraining cattle from running at 
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rush to the railroad station. Take it all in all, it was 
a very pleasant meeting of very clever gentlemen> 
but the most barren of the profitable occupancy of a 
good opportunity, of any such Convention we have 
attended these last seven years, in which we have 
always been present. 

We look upon the Board as now constituted, to be 
a capital set of men. It is organized as follows : 

President—J. M. Millikin, of Butler. 

Treasurer—Lucian Buttles, of Franklin. 

Recording Secretary—N. 8. Townshend, of Lorain. 

Members—Luther Smith of Logan, Abel Krum of 
Ashtabula, Alex. Waddle of Clark, T. S. Webb of 
Stark, John Reber of Fairfield, J. 
Highland, and L. Q. Rawson of Sandusky. 

J. H. Klippart is continued as Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

The State Board held several meetings by them- 
selves, and passed upon a large number of commend- 


There 


ed premiums, and premiums upon field crops. 


were four entries fer the premium offered for the best | 


farm, and a committee was appointed to view and re- 
port upon them. The entries are made by W. D. 
Kelly and Thos. Gardener of Lawrence Co., H. Ri- 
denour of Franklin Co., and D. B. Kinney of Lorain 

The following premiums were awarded upon field 


crops : 


Potatoes—A. R. Innis, Columbus, Ist prem., $20 

“ H. Ridenour, “ 94 * 10 
Oats—J. R Cable, Athens Co., Ist “ 20 
Beans—Thos. Gardener, Lawrence Co., Ist, 20 


The State Board will hold a meeting in January, 
when the question of location for the next State 
Fair will be considered, the premium list prepared, 
and committees appointed. 


= 
Sundry Premium Crops for 1857. 


Potatoes. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture awarded their 
first premium for crop of potatoes to A. R. Innis, 
near Columbus, whose crop, as described in the Ohio 
Cultivator for Dec. 1st, was some 400 bushels Ne- 
shannocks to the acre. 

The first premium awarded by the Licking Co 
Society, was to Linas Root, for upwards of 500 bush- 
els of Long Reds to the acre, and the second to Jas. 
Pittsford, for 220 bushe!s of Neshannocks. 

The Union Co. Society awarded the first premium 
to Ed. Powers, for some 275 bushels—kind not 
stated. 

W heat. 

In Licking, first premium to S. R. Moore, 474 bu. 
Oats. 

In Union Co., first premium to E. Burnham, for 
884 bushels per acre, field of 8 acres. 

In Licking Co., to John King, for 604 bushels. 
Corn. 


In Vanderburg Co., South-western Indiana, the 
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Ind. State Fair awarded first premium on corn for a 
crop of 5 acres, yielding 1714 bushels shelled corn per 
acre. 

| 


7 : ; 
American Implements for Russia. 


+wee + 


| Jos. E. Holmes, late of the Newark Machine 
Works, while in our office a few days ago, showed us 
a letter from Col. Wellington Lee, now engaged in 
| raising the sunken ships at Sebastopol, who, at the 
|earnest and repeated solicitation of gentlemen high 
|in position in the Russian government, has consented 
to interest himself in the importation to that country 
of American farming implements, such as Reapers, 
| Mowers, Driils, Plows, ete. The selection and ship- 
ment of these, has been intrusted to Mr. Holmes,— 
and no man is more competent,—who intends to col- 
lect a full ship load, and with a corps of suitable me- 
chanics, sail for Russia in season to set up and dis- 
pose of the implements before the next harvest.— 
This bids fair to be a profitable as well as praise- 
‘worthy speculation. The time is exceedingly aus- 
picious, coming as it does just as the Russian system 
of serfdom is being abolished by order of the govern- 
ment. The region of the Black Sea has long been 
famous for its exports of wheat, and this has been 
| produced under the most disadvantageous practice of 
|cultivation. With a good system and the use of im- 
proved machinery, Southern Russia is capable of be- 
ing made one of the finest agricultural sections of the 
world. Speed the Plow ! it is the great Evangelizer 
|of the Nations ! 
ondiiad ; 
| Importance of Good Roads. 





| The Fremont Democratic Messenger in calling 

the attention of its readers to the importance of 
|subseribing for a good agricultural journal, and 
recommending the Ohio Cultivator as such, re- 
marks : 

“ By the by, while we think of it, cannot Col. 
Harris give us a few articles on road making— 
say, first, the importance to farmers of good roads 
—secondly, the best method to pursue to arrive 
at the result. We shall continue to urge on our 
readers the great importance of this matter—good 
stock, good farms, good dwellings, and barns, are 
secondary to good roads !” 

| Like our friend Botefur of Fremont, we hope 

|Col. Harris will consider the importance of this 

}matter, and give us an article on the same occa- 

| sionally — Me. Gilead Messenger. 

| Yes, gentlemen, we will make it our special duty 
to take up this subject of country roads in our next 
year’s volume, and give it a thorough overhauling. 
From the time we could first swing a hoe until we 
| settled in this city life, we always “worked out taxes” 
Will some of our relia- 
|ble old “ Path Masters” give us their views and ex 

| periences '—Ep. 


| every year on the highway. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Wealth of our Swamp Land. 


to 400 bushels per acre, while we picked from 1} 
acres eighty bushels of cucumbers and pickles at 
; ja single picking. Beets, parsnips, carrots, cab- 
There are many acres of land in Ohio now al- bage, onions, citrons, squashes and rhubarb, were 
most worthless, which might be made, with little | of the finest quality. Egg plant failed. Melons 
expense, the most fertile of any in the State—| also nearly a failure, this season, being eat up by 
We have reference to the low or wet lands, as | the striped bug, but turnips were first rate, and 
they are usually called. Now, brother farmer, | sweet potatoes the finest kind. 
you have often noticed that strip of low black} We mention these to show that such lands are 
land which lies between the surrounding eleva-|the best for almost any crop. We know they are 
tions on your farm, that produces abundantly in| the most pleasant to work of any we ever tilled. 
extreme dry seasons, but in wet ones, nothing ex-| We have shown this piece to we think one hun- 
cept weeds, such as rag weed, foxtail grass, ete. | dred persons the past summer, and many of them 
Did it never occur to you that you could make! ysed to the best kind of land, and the invariable 
from five to ten dollars the first season, for every|remark was, “ What fine land; well, this is the 
one you expended, in making a good ditch through /nicest we ever saw,” and like expressions. Our 
the lowest part of it? If thoroughly done, grain, | ditch is about 100 rods long, and cost us $25, all 
grass, or any kind of vegetables suited to the cli-| told, and has paid us in the last two seasons at 
mate, will grow right up to the edge of the ditch least $1,000, over and above what the land would 


in the wettest seasons. We have no doubt you|/have been worth without it. 





have often noticed in plowing these places, that 
the plow turned up a red, clayey looking sub- 
stance. This is the Prot or Red Oxide of Iron, 
which is not soluble in water, consequently not | 
available as food for plants, but when made dry, 
by ditching or otherwise, it naturally attracts 
more oxygen from the atmosphere, when it is 
changed into Per or Black Oxide of Iron, which 
is soluble in water, and highly nutritious as food 
for crops, which they need as much as yourself 
and your animals. A superabundance of water | 
is more fatal to a growing crop, than our dryest 
seasons would be, were our lands well drained. 
Were we asked what we would do for the best 
improvement of land, (not underlaid with gravel, 
of course,) we would say, cut good drains, not | 
only in all places where the water stands on the} 
surface, but also where it stands immediately be-| 
low, thus rendering your land always mellow, and | 
enabling you to work it some weeks earlier in| 
spring. ' Why, even that unsightly, fever-creating | 
swamp, may be made the most fertile and nicest| 
piece of land on yourfarm. We have a little ex- 
perience in this matter. Some three of us neigh- 
bors having about thirty acres of swamp, so bad 
that a man could scarcely get across it, and as for 
taking a team on it, that was utterly impossible, 
or rather the taking of them off again; a man 
could, by jumping on many parts of it, shake an 
acre at once, so that it was considered by many 
as utterly worthless. Well, a year ago last| 
March, we went at it with shovels, and let off) 
most of the water that stood on the surface ; this 





Who says that 
ditching wet lands will not pay? Besides, we 
consider it some honor to take an unsightly swamp 
and convert it into a beautiful and fertile field. 
Brother farmer, go thou and do likewise. 

Franklin Co., Dee., 1857. G. S. INN1s. 

nnciaseglgbliiianiiiens 
Responses from the Rural World. 
Potato Experiment in Fairfield Co. 

Mr. Harris :—About the 10th of June I left 
home for the Western country, and in my travels 
in the north part of Illinois, I came across a po- 
tato called the Black Potato. I procured six of 
them. I arrived home on the 26th of June, and 
planted them in good clay land, in the corn field 
where the worms had destroyed the corn. I cut 
them, and planted only one eye in a place, and 
tended them as I did the corn. The first of Oc- 
tober I dug three bushels of large nice potatoes, 
the product of the above named six potatoes.— 
This is at the rate of one hundred bushels from 
one of seed. James A. ASHBROOK. 

And lastly, our young friend from the north-west 
corner of Ohio, puts in a word for his 
Potatoes in Williams Co. 

FrirenD Harris:—The soil on which my po- 
tatoes grew is sandy loam; plowed about the 
middle of May ; harrowed, and furrowed one way : 
the rows 4 feet apart, hills 22 apart ; planted 
from last of May to 4th June, to Pink Eyes, 
Italians and Long Reds; cut with from one to 
two eyes to the piece, and three pieces in the hill. 


enabled us to till the dryest parts of it in 1856,| When about six inches high, went through them 


and they produced exceedingly well. One patch 
of potatoes paid us at the rate of $300 per acre, 
while in other places we had the finest kind of 
melons, for some of which we received fifty cents 
each, while those raised on high land would not 
bring over one-fourth of that price, being badly 
injured by the drought. 

Then the dry summer of 1856 gave us an op- 
portunity to ditch it well, so that the past sum- 
mer we had it all under cultivation, and raised 


twice with the shovel plow, hoed them well once, 


and a part twice. Dug them the middle of Oct., 
and got by measurement 297 bushels of large, 


sound potatoes on 115 square rods of ground.— 
One quarter of an acre of them planted to Long 
Reds, produced 1154 bushels, or at the rate of 
462 bushels per acre. Cost of cultivation, includ- 
ing $6 for six bushels seed, was $14.25. The 
above is fully substantiated by the affidavits of 





splendid crops. Potatoes at the rate of from 300 


two others who assisted in digging and measuring 
the potatoes, and also measured the ground on 
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which they grew. 
our late County Fair, and would probably have 
taken the first premium at the late State Fair for 
the best half acre, had I sufficient forethought to 
have had them entered. 

As I am but a youth—in my nineteenth year— 
and this my first essay at farming, I consider the 
result a good omen for the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Eimore Y. Morrow. 
Rain Guage for 1857. 

We have had a very wet year. The amount 
of water fallen since the Ist day of March, (up to 
this time, Nov. 20th,) as taken from my register 
kept for the Smithsonian Institution, is a little 
over 50 inches. 
inches at this place. 

Geauga Co., Dee., 1857. 


Items from Noble County. 


B. F. A. 
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Our yearly average is about 36} 
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I took the first premium at|take us through such weather and times as are 


best for us. Wine ALLEN. 


-—eoe + — 
Virtue and Patriotism of Labor. 

Of all pursuits, agriculture is best calculated to 
cultivate the home influence ; and, after all, the 
home influence is the great nursery of virtue and 
patriotism. The large cities in this country are 
almost as much dependent upon the rural districts 
for their brains as they are for their meat and 
(heir bread. I would venture the opinion that it 
| would be found that four-fifths of the leading bus- 
jiness men, engaged in the mercantile and indus 
| trial pursuits, and in the professions in the large 
|cities of this Union, were nurtured and reared in 
the rural districts, surrounded in their youth by 
the happy home influences of which I have 
spoken. 





In time of war, the farmer and the mechanic 


Tue Corn in this part of Noble Co. is dam-| chiefly fill the ranks of our armies with a brave 


aged very much with the wet weather; that 
standing on the stalk much worse than what was 
cut up, particularly that which was cut first, fared 
best. 

A Lams with THe Staccers.—I found one 
of my spring lambs lying with its head against 
the fence, a short time since, at feeding time in 
the morning. On helping it up, it ran around the 
pen, hitting its head against the fence. As soon 
as it got out, it run a hundred yards or more 
across the meadow, till it came to a hay stack, and 
whenever disturbed, would run till it came to 
something to brace its head against or stick it un- 
der. All I done for it was to put a small portion 
of tobacco juice up each nostril with a syringe ; it 
died before night. Upon examination, the brain 
appeared to be right—no worms to be found, but 
all the cavities between the nose and brain were 
filled, or partly so, with dark blood, presenting 
rather the appearance of jelly. 
your readers can give the cause and cure, it may 
benefit some person in the future. The examina- 
tion was made next morning, which may account 
for the dark appearance. B. A. 
Seasonable Hints from North-western Ohio. 

Very cold weather set in here about Nov. 21st, 
before most farmers were prepared. Many pota- 
toes were yet undug, and many dug were but 
slightly covered ; cabbages and pumpkins were 
still out, when on the morning of Nov. 25th the 
thermometer stood, on the north side of my house, 
at 18 deg. below zero, the next morning at 10 be- 
low, and the next at zero. Does not this argue 
disaster to plants and vines, as grapes, raspber- 
ries, etc., so soon after a growing season? I fear 
so. My Lawtons—I should say New Rochelles 
—were unprotected, but I covered them from the 
hot sun that has since shone every day. It is 
now quite spring like, and I do hope is the begin- 
ning of a mild winter. Before finishing that sen- 
tence, I hesitated as to the propriety of that word 
“hope.” I hope I am learning that there is a 
most wise Pilot at our helm, and that He will 


If you or any of 


| victoriously in every contest in which we have 
|been engaged. The virtue and love of country 
that clusters about the farm houses of this glorious 
country, is the strongest shield that can be thrown 
| around the constitution and government of this 
|free people. Whilst we have the rural districts 
| filled with an educated, virtuous population, who 
love the homes made happy by their labor, the 
Union is in no danger. Demagogues, alarmists, 
and traitors talk of the overthrow of this glorious 
Union. Whilst your farms are tilled by, and 
your workshops filled with, educated and virtuous 
laborers, the Union is in no danger. I verily be- 
lieve the day never has been when the love the 
people bear the national constitution and this glo- 
rious Union was not strong enough to crush, in 
an instant, all the factions, were they combined, 
that harbored a feeling of hate, resistance, or trea- 
son to our glorious government. 


jand hardy soldiery, that have carried our flag 


In these times of commercial revulsions and 
bank suspensions, you have nothing serious to ap- 
prehend. The commercial world is looking anx- 
iously to the productions of your fields for the 
only means that will reinstate commercial confi- 
dence, and give the relief demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the times, and they will not be disap- 
pointed, for our whole land is blessed with most 
abundant crops. Your drafts are drawn upon the 
earth—a bank that never suspends—and the 
deeper you draw the more richly and abundantly 
will your drafts be honored.—[ From Gov. Pow- 
ell’s Address at Ky. State Fair, Oct., 1857. 


———_- — + 2ee —— 


MEAsuRING Corn IN THE Ear.—Arrange the 
corn in the’ pen or crib so that it will be of equal 
depth throughout, then ascertain the length, 
breadth, and depth of the pile, multiply these di- 
mensions together, and their product by 44, then 
cut off one figure from the right of the remainder, 
which will be so many bushels of shelled corn, 
and the figure cut off will show how many tenths 
of a bushel more. 
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a What we Intend to Do. 
It is customary for publishers at the end of the 


|year to make large promises for the future, to catch 
| gulls that cannot see through such flimsy pretexts. 
| We are about done with this sort of lying for present 
leffect. Last year we told you what changes we 


ai 
Wy <Q 


Ro — ter, and our work for the year is before you,—judge 
. ~*~ : Sar y z y—juag 


“— |should make, and left you to say whether they were 
; ‘improvements or not. We kept our word to the let- 





ye. For the next year we propose to give you, in- 


wwe ees" 








stead of the Rural Discourses, a page of Practical 
The Editor’ S Table. |Hints and Items of Work for the Season. In the 
— - a Horticultural Department we propose to have more 

Close of Vol. XUL jof Practical Gardening in its various branches, and 


| 
}in Miscellany we desire to give more prominence to 


So here we are at the end of another year. When 
this number of the Ohio Cultivator is mailed, the 
books from which we have been dispatching for this 
year, will be laid aside according to our custom, 
and new books opened for the names of subscribers 
which are sent in for 1858. No person need ever 
order his paper discontinued, the paper discontinues 
itself at the end of the time it is paid for, and the 
way to have it continue to come, is to send for it. 


Housekeeping interests. We feel strong for our 
| work, and with the kind assistance of those who feel 
an interest in the prosperity of Rural Life, we hope 
to make the Cultivator a welcome and profitable vis- 
itor in many thousand families. The price is so 
trifling that every prudent farmer can afford to take 
it better than he can afford to do without it. And 
since it is abundantly evident that Western Agricul- 
ture can not be successfully managed by Eastern 


| d | bl little det theories and practice, it certainly follows that such a 
your wishes, and we hav 8 > debts . “ 
y s ’ e have no troublesome /ittie debts paper as the Onto CuLtivator, coming from the 


: ci Lenn ich Ns PORN 5" heart of the great stock and grain region of the 
ae on a worth what it would cost us to look| w est, every section of which is familiar to the Editor 
them up. ‘hen the paper is paid for, you like it all by twenty years personal observation, is just such a 


the better, s asis t Ce ve 
. ; ; r, and on such a basis the paper < in never paper as our farmers can safely trust, to watch over 
reak down ; so we are both safe. The Ohio Culti-| +) .:- interests and defend their rights. 


vator affords me a good living, and beyond that I pan) Selene 


have no earthly ambition but to please my readers! poprrart or THE Epitor.—A Virginia subscriber 


sy sorvice i , aliey > ia a 
and = of — ~ the world. I believe there is a urges us to have our likeness engraved for the read- 
special providence helping me, for of a truth I never ers of the Cultivator, a large proportion of whom 


before had so many subscribers for the next year by have no other way of seeing how the Editor looks. 
the middle of Dec.,as I have now. Come on, boys! We are not vain of our face, it is a very plain look- 
Hard times are a humbug. The Old Cultivator en- |ing face, that is to say, so much of it as appears above 
lists a right goodly company for 1858. All aboard ! |a liberal flow of beard, every thread of which is held 
Lary Over.—We have several capital articles from| sacred from the touch of the razor. But if it will 
correspondents, that must go overtonextyear. Also| gratify our readers, and they will embark with us for 
the fulfilment of several requests for articles from our | another year in sufficient numbers to justify the ex- 
pen. A valued friend requested us to write a series | Pense, we will give them a handsome likeness by the 
of instructions in Horsemanship. We have given middle of the year. 
several good selections on this subject, but propose| Srep Corn.—The season has been bad for ripen- 
to take up the matter from the root, in a few brief|ing the corn, and it will require the utmost care to 
and practical articles. | ensure good seed for next year. Good seed corn 
Hvusearp Squaso.—In June 1st No. of the Culti-| Will be in demand next Spring, and we advise all 
vator, we acknowledge the receipt of a few squash| Who have well ripened ears, to have them in safe 
seeds from J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass. keeping through the winter, in a dry place, secure 
These we had planted, and of the produce, our good | from storm and frost. 
wife says, they are the richest squash she ever used.| Deata or Monarcnu.—This famous old turfer died 
They are about the size of the Boston Marrow. |at the stables of his owners, Reber and Kutz, at Lan- 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor for Jan., 1858, is already on | caster, the last of Nov., aged about 24 years. 
our table. This is a superb magazine, and though! Bic Turnips.—Joshua Winder of Champaign, has 
containing a good deal of crinoline flummery, still)sent us a box of flat Dutch turnips, which weigh 
has enough of utility left to redeem it. labout 84 lbs. apiece. They are some. 


In this way the paper is not thrust upon you against 
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Am I Myself? 


APALLALIIII 


Bro. Forbes, agricultural editor of the Oxford 
(Maine) Democrat, pays us a compliment on this 
wise : 

“THe Onto Cuntivator is a very clever sheet, 
pleasant and agreeable, and talks to you in a social 
sort of a way, though a little affected. Should we 
step into the office, we should meet with a hearty 
welcome and good cheer.” 

Of course you would, and after getting as near as 
that, you would never again accuse this editor of af- 
fectation. The fact is, that most writers have so 
much cob-house dignity to maintain, that when they 
take the pen, they mount up on stilts, and go stalk- 
ing about like sand hill cranes ; and people are so 
much used to this kind of serio-farce, that when a 
man goes upon his taps like a Christian, he is charged 
with affectation. 

Another thing, now we are upon personal mat- 
ters : 
things, because we wear a beard like a natural man. 


new acquaintances are always saying smart 


This does not offend us at all, and no criticism of the 
kind can make us any more or less in favor of follow- 
ing our sober convictions of what is right. Some- 
body has said, that the worst use you can put a man 
to,is to hang him; and we say, the worst use you 
Ifa 
beard was not made to be worn manlily, there was a 


can make of a man’s beard, is to shave it off. 


very great mistake in ever giving it to a man at all. 
This is no idle whim of ours, but a settled conviction 
of the proprieties of manhood ; and if we had a word 
of advice to give the Cultivator boys on this subject, 
we would say, never let a razor lay its sacrilegious 
edge upon the down of your virgin faces, and thereby 
escape innumerable twinges, tooth-aches, weak eyes, 
sore throats, consumptions, and other penalties for 
thus outraging a wise and merciful providence, which 
understands the getting up of women’s waists and 
men’s faces quite as well as we do. 


chide aac 

Tue Marxets.— Our previous observations are 
fully justified by the present aspect of the markets for 
stock and farm produce. A great rush of cattle to 
N. Y. depressed the prices for a few days, which re- 
The same 
cause depressed the hog market in Cincinnati, during 


covered again under ordinary receipts. 


the warm days in the first of this month, but as soon 
as the rush was over, prices rallied again, and went 
up to $5.25 and $5.50. Grain will be better soon. 
The Eastern Banks have resumed specie payment, 
and trade will be upon its legs again in a short time. 
The readers of the Ohio Cultivator shall be kept ad- 
vised of all these things as they develope themselves. 

Tne Horse Sate of the Darby Plains Company, 
will take place on Wednesday, the 30th of Dec. inst., 
at Milford Centre, at the crossing of the Columbus 
and Piqua, and the Springfield and Delaware Rail- 
roads. 
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Talk with the Premium Butter Maker. 





State Fair goers of late years have noticed that A. 
Havens of Delaware Co., has carried off the first pre- 
miums for butter. While at the Delaware Co. Fair, 
this last fall, we asked Mr. Havens how it was done, 
and he told us his views, in this wise : 

He uses common tin pans, strains them pretty full 
of milk, and lets it stand till it changes, or becomes 
thick. The cream is then skimmed off, and churned 
in a dash churn, holding half a barrel. After churn- 
ing, wash the butter in cold spring water, till the but- 
termilk is well out, then work in three-fourths of an 
ounce of Ashton factory solar salt, to the pound of 
butter. Let it stand 24 hours, and then work out the 
brine with a ladle. Mr. Havens keeps his milk on 
shelves in a stone spring house. He thinks the 
right temperature for cream at the time of churning, 
is 62 degrees. The cream should not be scalded. 
In finishing the churning, gather the butter slowly. 
The best grass for dairy pasture is timothy and 
clover. 

In winter, feed the cows bran and shorts, 6 quarts 
at a feed. Shorts alone is too heavy feed for cows ; 
it is better to have the mess more than half bran. 
Where the arrangements are favorable, Mr. H. says 
he would as soon make butter in winter as summer. 

Mr. Havens has a large cow, one-fourth Devon, 8 
years old, from which he has made 14 Ibs. of butter 
per week, the Ist of June, and in the last of Sept., 
10 lbs. a week. 

cs0ee 

Hocs and CatTLe 1n Onto.—We learn from the 
returns in the office of the Auditor of State, that the 
number and value of hogs and cattle in Ohio, stand 
thus : 


1857. 1856. 
Hogs, - - - = 2,331,778 1,851,124 
Cattle, - . - 1,655,415 1,687,750 


The value of these compare as follows : 


__ 1857 1856. 
Hogs, « “ © $6,772,470 $5,268,000 
Cattle, - - - 21,662,22: 21,175,070 


It will be seen by the above figures that the As- 
sessors have been marking up the value of these ani- 
mals. If the valuation should be taken now, there 
would doubtless be a marking down from these 
figures. 

THe Wueat Fretps must be looked to. 
heavy fall 


The 
rains have filled the ground with water, 
and flat places it will damage the wheat, 


ditches and dead furrows are kept open. 


and in low 
unless the 


Look to your surface drains now. 


ArtTHur’s Home Macazine.—There is always a 
brightening of eyes in the household, when we cane 
home this magazine. JENNIE says it is the best of 
Edited by T.S. Arthur and Virginia F. 
Townsend—a gem of a girl. 


them all. 


Terms, $2 a year.— 
Address T. S. Arthur, Phila., Pa. 
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“HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit Growers Telling their Experiences. 

Epiror Onto Cuttrvator :—I am glad our 
horticultural book makers are beginning to give 
us their own sights and experiences. I have 
been delichted with the discussions of the New 
York Fruit Growers’ Society, so ably reported 
by friend Barenam. Barry and Tuomas have 
told us what they have seen and tried. Where is 
our own Exxtiottr; did making a book kill him? 
Dr. KirtLanp has liberally given us his expe- 
rience, much of it in Elliott’s book, but by this 
time he may have seen something new, or at 
least, he could confirm his old observations. I 
wish you could persuade such men as JorL Woop, 
near Smithfield—men who have seen trees from 
the seeds to good old age,—to tell us what they 
And there is friend SprinGcer, I will not 
call him old, for he may be looking a young wife. 
If he has not concluded the apple and the pear 
are soon to be numbered with the mastodon and 
other extinet races, he might give us his sights in 
fruit culture. But before we quit book makers, 
I see friend WARDER is about to give us one. 
Well, if he has seen enough, let him write ; or if 
he copies, let him copy from the sights of West- 
English sights do well in England, and 
Eastern sights do well among the Yankees, but I 
want friend Warder to tell us what has been seen 
in Buckeyedom, and if he wants to go further, let 
him look ‘among the Hoosiers and Suckers. Nor 
should he overlook Old Kentuck; that is, he 
should look it over. 

But I set out to make a slight review of the 
book makers’ discussion, and others at Rochester. 

First. Of dwarf pears, I have seen little. 
What I have seen, inclines me to the opinion that 
they are suited chiefly to amateurs and market 
gardeners near cities. Farmers and others who 
would give them proper attention, would find it 
quite a luxury to have a dozen or two in their 
gardens or yards. 

Second. The proper age to take trees from 
the nursery. On this I have had a good deal of 
personal experience. Pears and apples one year 
from the graft or bud, seldom have done well for 
me. Especially when the graft or bud was in- 
serted in a large stock, and made a vigorous 
The reason probably is, the roots suffer 
somewhat from decapitation, and a year is neces- 
sary to restore them. Two and three year old 
trees, I have found the best of all. Repeatedly I 
have planted them in the same grounds with older 
trees, and in about seven years I have found them 
the best. Still, five year old trees well grown, 


know. 


ern men. 


growth. 
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with plenty of room in the nursery, bear trans- 
planting very well. In an old thick row of nur- 
sery trees, the intermediate small, stunted ones, 
are worthless. Cherries and peaches do pretty 
well, one year from the bud, but I would prefer 
them two years old, provided they were the best 
in the rows at one year old. If the rows are to 
be culled, I prefer the first choice. 

Third. What form of the tree is best for the 
standard pear? Here I have had some experi- 
ence, and that experience teaches me, the apple 
and the pear demand nearly the same treatment. 
The natural habit of the tree should in all cases 
form the basis of action. It is not more proper to 
force a tree out of its normal shape, than it is to 
compress a boy’s head, to give it a particular shape. 
The Chinese are great at squeezing women’s feet, 
and shrubs and trees. But for good service, in 
kitchen or parlor, I would prefer a lady with nat- 
ural feet; and he who makes nature the rule, will 
gather most fruit. Still, a lady in her girlhood, 
at least, should be taught good manners ; and in 
after life, corns or the like, may be taken from 
her toes. So trees, like boys and girls, should be 
kept upright, and whatever is unnatural about 
either may be amended, so far as possible. But 
if your boy is disposed to grow tall, you must not 
cut his head off, to compel him to stop at your 
standard. But I have been theorizing—now for 
facts. 

I planted, here at Coshocton, many pear and 
apple trees from my old Belmont nursery, raised 
according to the then fashion, four to five feet 
without a limb. These trees have been planted 
for from ten to five years. Some of them, when 
set out, to render their growth more probable by 
protecting them from hot sun and drying winds, 
were protected with tall hazel brush, or other 
brush set around and tied to the trees. Seeing 
these did well, it was added on to part of the oth- 
ers afterwards. Where this brush remained on 
the trees, the two past hard winters did them little 
or no damage; where it had fallen off, or was not 
put on, the pears especially were considerably in- 
jured, and one stout tree I had to cut off near the 
ground. A few were covered with chestnut bark, 
taken when the bark peeled, from a tree of good 
size, larger than the pear tree, opened on one 
side only, and brought round the pear tree. The 
tops of the trees grew well, but after three years’ 
trial, the pear bark under the chestnut bark 
seemed etiolated—that is, like a ladies’ face that 
never sees the sun. One seedling, now eleven 
years old, I left nearly to nature. The under 
limbs came out thick and bushy. Occasionally I 
cut off some of the points, about as a long bearded 
man would trim his moustache. The main top 
came out at about the usual height, and grows 
and bears remarkably well. All it differs from 
other trees, is in its beard; in this it seems as if 
it had seen the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, and 
like him has protected itself from the extremes 
of heat and cold by a whopping moustache. The 
hard winters did it no harm, though several apple 


itrees were killed near to it. This however does 
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not prove the moustache saved it, for beardless 
trees near by also lived; but I think they were 
perceptibly more injured. From all this I argue, 
that those will have tall trees, had better 
give the bodies some protection. If they must 
needs shave the bodies, then use bark, brush, 
straw, but I prefer the natural moustache, for a 
good pattern of which they can just see our 
worthy Editor. 

I have tried growing trees, that were disposed 
to that course, so low down, that the long limbs 
smother the grass and weeds. Like Barry and 
Tuomas, they please me well. Mr. Hooker 
wanted the trees trimmed, so he could get in the 
plow and cultivator. The tree seems to me its 
very best cultivator. But if for nothing else but 
to save its hide from this very plow and cultiva- 
tor, I would that my trees should have low limbs. 
I scarcely ever knew a plowman yet, that would 
not bit a tree to miss a corn or potato hill! And 
as Tuomas philosophically replied, there is little 
use in cultivation under the tree ; where the roots 
are generally large, the growing points are chiefly 
beyond the branches. As our New York friends 
remarked, low trees give us several advantages : 
they protect their own bodies and roots, they save 
the trees from becoming grass bound, the fruit is 
more easily gathered, and both fruit and trees are 
less injured by the winds. I know of but one ad- 
vantage in tall trees: I have oceasionally seen the 


who 


fruit saved in the spring on the top branches, | 


when on the lower ones it was killed. This hap- 
pens when the cold air of a still night settles like 
the water in a lake to a certain level. On the 
whole, like most of the late Rochester council, I 
prefer low trees—especially low pear trees. Iam 
fully satisfied in my own experience, both apple 
and pear trees are more healthy, when well and 
naturally protected with limbs nearly to the 
ground. If a man loses his natural hair, he may 
be the better for a wig; so those who shave their 
trees, may try nailing a board on the south-west 
side. Ev.1 NIcHOLs. 
Wolf-pen Spring, Coshocton Co., Dec., 1857. 





Practical Hints to Amateurs. 


BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 


Grafts may be cut now, as well as later in the 
winter, if more convenient to you. Keep them 
in a cool place, half buried in arth or sand, till 
you want them. If not wanted till spring, bury 


them out of doors, with only a couple of inches of 


the points exposed, and throw two or three inches 
of litter over them. 

Strawberry beds will produce good crops in 
open winter quarters, in the northern States; but 
they will bear much better ones, and much larger 
fruit, if you cover them lightly with straw, salt- 
hay, or stable litter; otherwise you are likely 
enough, in stiff soils, to find half the plants dead 
or injured by being “ thrown out in the spring.” 

You may transplant, all winter, when the 
ground is not frozen; only take care not to ex- 


Jirst rate fruits. 
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pose the roots to frost while not covered with soil 
In winter planting, it is best to pile up a mound 
of earth six or eight inches around the trunk of 
the tree. This keeps it steady, and protects it, 
partially, against severe frost. 

If you are very anxious to be cheated, send to 
some nursery that modestly informs the public of 
its immense superiority over every other estab- 
lishment in the world; or that offers hundreds of 
varieties of “splendid, pre-eminent and delicious” 
fruits, not to be found elsewhere—or that chal- 
lenges competition for accuracy. Where there is 
so much modesty in boasting, there must be great 
diffidence in sending you anything but what the 
dealer knows to be first rate ; and you must be 
aware, yourself, that there are now hundreds of 
If you send to a nursery for a 
new variety of tree or plant, don’t expect to see 
the plant as high as your head, or the tree fit to 
bear a bushel of fruit. Be content if it is healthy, 
has a good root, and is a foot high. People “ in 
the trade,” can’t afford to send you large trees, 
full of grafts or cuttings, of sorts which are scarce 
as guineas, and which have not been long enough 
in the country to enable them to get more than 
one year’s growth. If you want “ big trees,” or- 
der the good old standard sorts. 

When a tree brought from a distance has been 
a long while out of the ground, and looks quite 
dried up, don’t plunge it into a tub of water ; that 
would be well-nigh as fatal as giving a gallon ata 
single drink, to a man nearly dead of thirst.— 
Moisten the roots, and after shortening the branch- 
es severely, bury the whole tree in the ground for 
three or four days. 

When you prune a small branch of a tree, al- 
ways see that a bud is left opposite the cut; this 
will help it to heal over quickly; and you will 
assist the matter still more, by making the cut al- 
ways a sloping one. : 

If you are obliged to plant trees in the rich but 
worn-out soil of an old garden, and you have not 
time nor means enough to cart away part of the 
old soil and replace it with new, you can renew 
its fertility by throwing a part of it up in heaps, 


|mixing it with brush, fagots, sawdust, or any sort 


of cheap fuel, and burning it. 

Don’t let insects of various kinds overrun your 
orchard or garden, and then lazily fold your arms 
and say, “It’s no use, this trying to raise things, 
now that so many vermin are about.” Spend 
three days, industriously, in the early stage of the 
matter, in putting down the rascals, and then look 
around you and see if a little industry is not bet- 
ter than grumbling. : 

If you want early vegetables, set yourself, in 
winter, about making some boxes to protect them. 
A few cheap boxes, a foot square, with a pane of 
glass in the top, to put over tender things at night, 
will cost you but a trifle, and will give you ten 
days start of the open ground. 

To have good currants, gooseberries or rasp- 
berries, the old plants should be dug up at the 
end of three or four crops, and their places sup- 


plied by young ones. If you plant a few cuttings 
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of the two former, as you should do, every spring, 
you will always have a supply of fresh plants 
ready at all times; always cut out all the eyes 
(buds) of a cutting, on that part which goes in 
otherwise you will be troubled by | 
up, year after year, in the form of| 


the ground ; 
their coming 
Sie ke rs. 

If you have a tree that grows “apace,” but 
won't bear, dig a trench around it, and cut off a 
third of the This will check its growth, 
and set it about making fruit buds. 

Never buy fruit trees in the “ market places,” 
of unknown venders, who have no character to 
You cannot tell by “examining the article,” 
whether they cheat you or not; and you get your 
tree at half price, only to wish, when it comes to| 
bear, that you had gone to an honest dealer and | 
aid ten times as much for something worth 
“ Hog-Peach” trees are 
nny, than “ George the Fourths ” at a dollar. 


roots. 


] 
planting. 
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Proposed Fruit Book by Dr. Warder. 


«-—eer 


A circular to fruit growers has been issued, an- 
nouncing that Dr. J. A. Warver of Cincinnati, has 
commenced the preparation of a work on Pomology, | 
and inviting fruit growers, especially at the West, to| 
assist him, by forwarding to him specimens of fruit} 
and any information that may be useful in contribut- 
ing to the completeness and reliability of the work. 

Dr. W. is well known to the Western public as a 
horticulturist and pomologist, and a gentleman of fine 
talents and scientific attainments. He has entered 
upon this work at the solicitation of friends, and in 
accordance with his own taste and judgment ; and 


from the manner in which he has begun, and the 


} 


skill and discrimination displayed in his notes and 
observations on fruits, there is reason to anticipate 
that he willin time produce a work deserving the 
naine of a Western Fruit Book, alike creditable to 
himself and beneficial to the public. 

The Doctor has been from the first an active mem- 
ber ot the Ohio Pomological Society, and present at 
nearly all its meetings. He has also attended many 
similar conventions and fruit exhibitions in the West 
and South-west ; and we understand that he intends 
to devote at least two years more to this kind of 
travel and research, before completing the work, thus 
affording time for the settlement of many important 
points which are now in doubt respecting Western 
pomology. 

The Cincinnati Horticultural Society have, by a 
recent resolution, ignored the work of father Hooper, 
and commended the enterprise of Dr. Warder to the 
confidence and assistance of the fruit growing public. 
At the meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society just 
closed in this city, the Doctor was busily engaged 
taking drawings and descriptions of fruits exhibited, 
and c 


ntributed much to the interest of the meeting 


by his discriminating remarks on the different varie- 
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ties. A resolution was adopted at the close, expres- 
sive of confidence in his qualifications for the work 


he has commenced. M. B. B. 
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Pomological Meeting. 


The meeting of the Committee of the Ohio Pomo- 
logical Society at Columbus, the past week, was a 
very pleasant and satisfactory one. Every member 
of the Committee was present, besides a good num- 
ber of fruit growers from different parts of the State, 
and the show of fruits was very large and fine, em- 
bracing over 200 varieties of winter apples, about 
half of them new kinds, or such as are not generally 
known, and about a dozen varieties of winter pears. 

Three whole days were devoted to the examina- 
tion of fruits, and discussion upon their merits, etc. 
large number of communications were received 
from fruit growers in Ohio and other States, in an- 
swer to the circular of the Society, containing much 
valuable information, the substance of which will be 
published in the forthcoming Report of Transactions, 
which the Secretary will prepare for the press as 
soon as his time will permit. 
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Items in the Garden. 


M. B. B. 


Raspberries should be laid down, and covered 
with soil; even although they are reputed hardy 
varieties, they will fruit better from being thus 
protected. ‘The hardiness of these as well as all 
other plants, depends much upon the soil in which 
they are growing, as it hastens or retards the ri- 
pening of the wood. Strawberries should also be 
protected. A covering of corn stalks, shavings, 
tan-bark—anything that will modify the injurious 
effects of freezing and thawing—will be more than 
repaid by the increased production. Shelter is a 
subject which will in a few years be deemed much 
more important than it is at present considered. 
and Currants may be pruned 
The former fruit best on the young wood, 
and it has been observed that they are more ex- 
empt from mildew than when fruited on spurs. 
Thin out the bushes, but do not shorten back all 
the young wood indiscriminately, only where an 
additional quantity of wood is required. Black 
currants are pruned on the same principle. Red 
and white currants fruit on spurs from old wood ; 
therefore, the young wood may be well cut out. 

Hardy grapes may now be pruned, and, where 
it is practicable, they may be laid down and cov- 
ered over with Drying, frosty winds do 
much injury, frequently causing a great portion of 
the young wood to shrivel, and rendering the buds 
abortive. In preparing ground for young planta- 
tions, it is of much importance to trench thorough- 
ly and drain, particularly when the subsoil is re- 
tentive. ‘There is abundant evidence that the rot 
so prevalent in some seasons, is induced by su- 
perfluous water in the soil. The Catawba will 
not be regularly productive in some lands, unless 
they are laid dry by draining —[ WiLt1am Saun- 
pers, in Horticulturist. 


Gooseberries 


now. 


soil. 
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Home Miscellany, 


Gift Making. 





The holidays are close at hand, when friendly 
festivities seem particularly appropriate. With 
our national tendencies to utilitarianism, we love 
to see extra effort made to perpetuate and even 
increase these occasions—not by balls and par- 
ties, but family re-unions; and the habit of gift 
making at these times, if done with certain restric- 
tions, we think admirably calculated to promote 
love and kindliness, and increases the interest of 
But let the presents be true 
love-tokens—if the work of your own hands, so 
much the better, and let the articles given be gen- 
erally of a useful character—pin-cushions, needle 
books, knit suspenders or mittens, watch safes, 
purses, slippers, tidies, collars, dolls and their 
clothing, cloth picture books, and a host of other 
articles might be self-made ; or several of the chil- 
dren can unite their pocket money to buy some 
love-token for father or mother, or some of their 
number—some useful book, or any thing else, ac- 
cording to your taste and their supposed prefer- 
ences. And, children, do not mar each other’s 
happiness by prying into preparations designed to 
be kept secret, but be patient, and wait with pa- 
tience till the night comes, and Christmas Eve 
may be made a season of unmixed happiness. 

If a Christmas tree is wanted, do not let too 
many into the secret, but having procured a well 
shaped young evergreen, fix it firmly into a box 
or block of wood, and suspend the presents from 
the branches, adding as many other ornaments as 
you please in the way of nuts, fruit, candies, fan- 
cifully cut decorations in colored paper, egg shells 
with the contents blown out, and colored with 
fancy bits of silk, satin, or colored paper, or paint- 
ed, and then strung together, parched corn, damp- 
ened and strung, ete., ete. As it is rather hazard- 
ous to attempt lighting up the tree, better depend 
upon having plenty of lights on the table 
around it. 

We like the practice of giving presents to a 
friend on an anniversary of his or her birth-day, 
yet on some accounts it is pleasanter to give pres- 
ents to all at the same time—either at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas or New Years. J. C. Be 
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Best Citron Preserves —In unraveling the tan- 


such oceasions. 


gled skein of report on preserves at the State Fair, 
we find the premium of $3 for best citron preserves, 
belongs to the good wife of our friend, Uncte Ben of 
Highland, of which fact we take this occasion to 
make honorable mention. 

“Bring Frowers.”—J. L. Stelzig, of the new 
Floral Garden and Greenhouse in this city, has set 
upon our table a most beautiful boquet of winter 


flowers. 


(<7 If the gentlemen are too busy to send for the 


Cultivator for 1858, the women should stir them up. 
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and spring to start! 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


It’s so Cold! 


Draw your chair to the fire, and stir up the 
glowing coal, for the wind is stinging cold outside, 
and light gusts of snow are whirling in every di- 
rection. Every body and every thing shivers. 
Men hurry through the stre¢ t with shrugged 
shoulders and blue faces. Nobody stops to chat 
on the corners, and the men do all their smoking 
in-doors. No women loiter at the store fronts, to 
admire the dazzling display of dry goods. The 
store-keeper knows it, and does not uselessly pa- 
rade them. But he strings out the warm tippets, 
and fills his windows with good substantial woolen 
hose, furs and mittens. They are more inviting, 
and more in keeping with one’s inclinations such 
a day as this. 

The ground is frozen, and the pavements seem 
so too. The cart-wheels grind harshly upon the 
stones, up and down the streets, on their accus- 
tomed rounds, but the drivers are in a hurry, with 
no nod or joke for their fellows. . 

No little rag-pickers, with chilled feet and rag- 
ged frocks, skulk about the alleys and lanes, to- 
day ; they have disappeared, poor things, where 
we hope they have warmth and shelter. 

This is market day, but market hours are over, 
and the farmers are turning homeward. On the 
street beneath my window stands a rude market 
wagon. Fora long hour, the poor horses have 
been beating the gutter in their chilly impatience. 
Their owner is coming, at last; we know they 
would thank him, if they could. The sturdy far- 
mer, in his warm overcoat and mittens, his strong 
wife and red-cheeked daughter, climb into the 
wagon, and nestle themselves in the straw. A 
basket is placed beside them, filled with little bun- 
dies and packages from the stores. 

The string breaks from one parcel, and out 
rolls two skeins of bright scarlet yarn! The 
good wife rolls it more firmly in the paper, and 
tucks it in the bottom of the basket. We know 
that is for the baby! The fat, healthy, darling 
baby, who will laugh and clap his chubby hands, 
when the wagon drives in at the great gate. and 
the basket is brought in for his little eager hands 
to overhaul. 

How the wind whistles, and the horses beat 
All is ready, at last. The 
warm woolen quilt is hugged snugly about the 
women folks, the old gentleman w raps his tippet 
about his ears, gives his fur cap another jerk, and 
gathering the reins with a “ cluck,” they are off. 

The factory whistles sound the six o’clock sig- 
nal for release from labor. Now the strong 
limbed workmen, with their little tin pails, are 
hurrying here and there. After the long day in 
the heated workshop, the cold seems bitter ‘and 
keen, and so it is, but they brave it cheerfully, 
bowing their heads to the blast, while the strong, 
honest hearts within them, generates warmth end 
hope, picturing the comfortable home and kind 
hearts awaiting them. 


Not so all that tread the streets to-night. Some 
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wrap their rich robes about them, and hurry on 
to their wealthy homes. The anxious look does 
not disappear from the proud man’s face, as he 


shuts the hall door and steps into his glowing par-| 
All his beautiful surroundings emit only a} 
No pleased eyes to meet his own. | 


lor. 
cold splendor. 
No dear, sweet wife, to lay her hand on his arm, 
and tell him she is glad he has come! She 
that many years ago, when he first took her to be 
his life-angel ; 
many claims on her 
ceased to expect it. 
The atmosphere is too cold here. Let us go 
out on to the bleak streets again. The wind has} 
become quiet, now, and the fe athe Ty snow is weav-| 
ing softly, stilly down, falling alike about the| 
dwellings of the comfortable and the distressed. 


attention now, that he has 


Lights stream cheerfully out from windows all | 
about us, but there are darkened ones, also, and| 
who knows but if we could look within them, we | 
should see some poor mother, with her shivering | 
little ones, in the depth of her poverty and deso- | 
lation, lifting to God her piteous cry, 


cold, to-night !” CuLtivator Mary. | 





Rendering Lard for Family Use. 
James McHenry & Co. of Liverpool, Eng., dealers | 
American Provisions, have published a pamphlet | 

giving directions for the preparation of meats, lard, 
which we have arranged the following} 


etc., from 


suggestions, which will be beneficial to farmers’ | 


wives at this season: 





The melting of lard preserves it, without using 
salt or any other antiseptic, simply because the 
pure lard is contained in very minute meshes or | 
cells, something like honey in a honeycomb, and 
the cells (cellular membrane) being the parts that | 
purify, any process which will destroy or burst 
them whilst they are yet sweet, so that the lard 
may be collected separately, is all that is neces- 
sary for its curing or preservation. 


The application of heat has been found the 
simplest and most effective mode of bursting these 
cells. Melting in a cast-iron pan is the usual| 
way ; but in consequence of the liability to score ‘h| 
or singe, melting by steam has been lately intro- 
duced, but steamed lard is not so certain to keep 
sweet, owing, no doubt, to the cells being imper- 
fectly burst; the heat of the steam not being in- 
tense enough for the purpose. 

Fire melting can be managed with entire safety 
under a proper system. 

The first and most important step, is to have 
the lard pan well set, so that it will become evenly 
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but society and fashion have so| 
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Junder the control of the operator, and it will not 
‘do to depend on a damper in the chimney ; in- 
deed, the first effect a damper is to increase 
the heat, by preventing that already generated 
from escaping up the chimney. ‘There are three 
ways of checking a burst of heat more or less 
quickly ; the most gradual is, to open the furnace 
door, the next is to throw some ashes Or slack on 
|the fire, but the most prompt is to throw a pailful 
of cold lard into the pan. 

Commence by scouring the pan with sand, and 
washing it clean with soft soap; cut the lard in 
small pieces, and use a slow fire; do not hurry in 
the lard, so that it will lay dry in the bottom, but 
|try to have sufficient liquid lard to keep it swim- 
ming; continue to fill steadily, never allowing the 
| boiling to exceed a simmer. The boiling and 
‘stirring must be continued until every piece ‘of fat 
|has swelled and melted, so that they all float to 
ithe top of the pan; any pieces laying in the bot- 
tom are readily felt by the lard stirrer. When 


of 





jall are swimming, withdraw the fire, and leave the 


job for the night. During the night the melting 
goes on, and the pieces that were floating on the 
top are all fallen to the bottom in the morning, 
leaving the pure lard quite clear. 

The lard is now strained through a sieve, being 
careful not to disturb the sediment in the pan; no 
matter how close the sieve may be, considerable 
sediment will be deposited by precipitation. 

The rough lard which remained in the pan has 
to be converted into fine lard, if possible ;—it con- 
sists of about two-thirds lard and one-third skins 
and jelly, which must be boiled very slowly in a 
smaller pan. As it is at this point that most mis- 
takes are made, it will be well to describe the pro- 
|cess more minutely. 

There is but little danger of scorching at the 


|commencement of the boiling, as the upheaving of 


the mass acts the part of stirring; but when the 
fire is applied to warming up half melted lard, 


| great care is necessary ; the stirring must be con- 


stant until the boiling commences, and again when 


| the boiling ceases, it must be incessantly stirred 


[till the fire is ve ry low. 

There are two ways of heating the residum 
|lard,—one is, to boil ‘slowly for an hour, a little 
cold lard is then thrown in to settle, and as much 
liquid lard as possible is taken off. The rem- 
nants in the pan are now partly jelly, which must 
be destroyed by the action of fire, requiring long 
and severe boiling and stirring, until the skins 
are reduced to a sandy matter, the fire destroying 
all that is glutinous; the whole is then to be 
put into a press, when the lard is at once sep- 
arated. 

But as it is so likely that this burning away of 





heated all over; for if the fire strikes with much 
force against one side of the pan, the lard will be 
scorched there, while the other part has not com- 
menced boiling. It is desirable that the size of 
the pan should be fitted to the work to be done, | 
as a small quantity in the bottom of a large pan| 
will never turn out fine lard. It is necessary that | 
the regulation of the heat should be completely 


the jelly must injure the color of the lard, unfit- 
jing it for eating purposes, an improvement has 
lately been adopted, which is, to boil very slowly 
| till the pieces are reduced as much as _ possible, 
without burning the je lly; the whole are then put 
linto a powerful press, which expels both lard and 
jelly ; by throwing these into cold water, the jelly 
lis precipitated, and the lard floats and congeals. 
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